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household work. Some would exclude even the possibility of male help in household work by assuming men's time at home is entirely unproductive (Willis, 1974); this was done presumably to avoid mathematical complications in the model. They appear to be on firmer ground when they assume that women earn less than men in the labor market. But upon closer examination we find they explain these lower earnings largely in terms of lower investments in human capital by women, which in turn are explained by their family responsibilities. Thus, we come full circle: Women spend more time on housework because they earn less in the labor market, and they earn less in the labor market because they spend more time on housework.
Furthermore, the theory that an increase in the relative market efficiency of any member would result in a reallocation of time of all other members toward consumption activities that would permit the former to spend more time in market activities (Becker, 1965) receives little support from time-use studies. On the contrary, we find that the time husbands spend on household work changes remarkably little when the wife enters the labor market, while her leisure time decreases sharply (Robinson, 1977a, 1977b). Nor, as we see later, is there evidence of marked differences in expenditures on services between households with the wife in the labor market and those with a full-time homemaker. Such behavior is not readily explained in terms of rational maximization, but can be understood easily in terms of the traditional view that the household is the woman's responsibility.8
The second premise of the new home economics is that the family is an economic unit that allocates production at home and in the market and shares consumption as well as the investments in the physical and human capital of its members (Mincer and Polachek, 1974). However, there are also recurrent references in the new home economics to the fact that assuming a single utility function for the family is not altogether realistic.9 Such an approach ignores the fact that husband and wife do not necessarily share the same tastes and preferences, and that there tends to be a considerable difference in the extent to which each influences the decision of how to allocate income (Galbraith, 1973:35):
s It is interesting to note that in the extensive new home economics literature, which discusses specialization in terms of relative advantage, the possibility of the wife earning more than her husband in the labor market is never mentioned. Admittedly, such cases are unusual in the real world, but they are by no means nonexistent.
Nerlove (1974) was one of the first to question the suggestion originally made by bamuelson (1956) that, under appropriate conditions, it could be assumed that the family would behave as if it were an individual maximizer.r considered. Perhaps even more surprising, in view of the fact that Becker was a pioneer in suggesting that employers may forego profit maximization in order to indulge their taste for discrimination, is the failure to consider that spouses may forego maximization for a variety of personal reasons, and that traditions act as constraints on maximizing models.
